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ject scientifically. Even though he might lack qualities necessary 
to the proper treatment of the question from its ethical side, he 
should at least have known that a first principle of evolutionary 
science is that no class of phenomena peculiar to life under any of 
its aspects is without its utilitarian history, or could have been 
evolved at all if its influence was merely hurtful. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

Theosophy, or Psychological Religion. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1892. By F. Max 
Muller, K.M. London and New York : Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1893. Pp. xxiii., 585. 

The curious, almost self-contradictory, title given by Professor 
Max Muller to his concluding course of Gifford Lectures is readily 
explained when regarded in the light of the three preceding series. 
It may therefore be advisable to recall the lecturer's general plan. 
The initial course, which bore the title "Natural Religion," was 
in the main devoted to an exposition of the author's own stand- 
point. His aim was to show that the only fruitful method ap- 
plicable to the elucidation of religious phenomena must necessarily 
be historical. Proceeding on the lines thus indicated, the investi- 
gator is brought face to face with an endless array of facts which, 
even after some reflection, do not appear to supply any very definite 
principles. Accordingly, Professor Muller introduced certain de- 
ductions of his own, warranted, as he contended, by inspection of 
the evidence. As the historical sequence unfolds itself, religious 
effort is observed to have progressed in two marked directions. 
Human aspiration takes form either in the belief in an absolute 
power permeating things in the finite world, or in a conviction 
that man has a soul peculiar to himself and infinite, because destined 
to deathlessness. Of these tendencies the former was discussed in 
the second course under the title of "Physical Religion;" the 
latter in the third series as "Anthropological Religion." Here 
the infinite in the physical universe and the corresponding spirit in 
man are abstracted from one another, and are regarded as if they 
were capable of free treatment in isolation. Two infinites, if such 
a meaningless phrase be permissible, are thus set over against one 
another, or, at least, come to be conceived as parallel forces. The 
object of the final course, now before us, is to exhibit the attempts 
which have been made to bridge over the chasm that must remain. 
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The inquiry is " theosophical" in the original sense of this term. 
It deals, as the author himself says, with " The highest knowledge 
of God within the reach of the human soul." It is "psycho- 
logical," because it seeks to unify the soul with God, to find out, 
that is, an inner psychical element common to both. 

The plan of this series is entirely historical. The varied attempts 
to account for the relation between the human soul and deity are 
passed in review, and the gradual growth of conviction on the 
subject, especially after the advent of Christianity, is traced. The 
first four lectures are introductory. Then follow seven discourses 
on immortality, the future state, and kindred topics, as illustrated 
by the "Sacred Books of the East," by Plato, and by Sufiism. 
The religion of Persia, the philosophical systems of the Hindus, 
and some characteristics of Greek mythology receive consideration. 
The twelfth lecture, on the Logos, marks the passage to Christi- 
anity ; while the three concluding discourses are devoted to an ex- 
hibition' of Platonic influence, — the source of the Logos, — through- 
out the progress of Christian doctrine. As is natural, the earlier 
lectures, although somewhat overweighted by too free quotation, 
are the more original. Indeed, it is matter for no little regret that 
Professor Max Muller did not bring his historical method to bear 
more exhaustively and more seriously upon the evolution of the 
Logos idea in mediaeval theology. For the subject is one of first 
importance, especially when it is remembered that mystic elements, 
akin to neo-platonism, played a large part in preparing opinion 
within the church for the tenets distinctive of the Reformation. 

Apart from the defect just noted, a single further criticism may 
be ventured. The impression which the lectures leave upon the 
mind is that the soul of man and the divine spirit are two discon- 
nected entities which it is necessary to relate by some more or less 
mechanical process. So far as I am able to understand him, Pro- 
fessor Max Muller has been dominated by a doctrine of this kind 
from the very beginning. And, as a result, religion, according to 
his historical interpretation, appears still to be balked of that 
immanent unity which, on another view of it, is the presupposition 
of its very possibility. The ultimate defect of our author's entire 
scheme seems to me to lie in a radical misconception of the con- 
notation of the term infinite. This cannot be built up historically, 
but must be from the first apprehended speculatively. But, what- 
ever our differences from him on primary philosophical questions, 
we cannot keep back full tribute of admiration from Professor Max 
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Miiller for the enormous mass of pertinent facts garnered in his four 
volumes, for the brilliant suggestions which frequently flash forth, 
and for the sweet, tolerant spirit that enriches the whole. Those 
who have attempted to raise a heresy-hunt after some of his de- 
ductions would have been better employed in trying to participate 
in his learned kindliness. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Glasgow. 

The Riddle of the Universe. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1893. Pp. xvi., 436. 

This book is essentially an essay in metaphysical monism. 
Part I. is a critical and historical survey of the leading modern 
metaphysical systems. Part II. is a constructive development, 
although incidentally critical of what the author conceives to 
be one-sided philosophies, materialism, agnosticism, dialectic 
philosophy, theology and all ethic subservient to theology, and 
defective modern mysticism. It is easy to see that the author has 
— as he admits — been most influenced by Leibnitz, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, and Renan. There is little ethic in the 
book, and the metaphysical writing, while facile, is somewhat highly 
colored, the author treating eloquently all the time of the wrecks 
of systems, and finding refuge in a universe of persons as the only 
reality, these persons being subject to the biological phenomenon 
of palingenesis. The background of the system is the metacon- 
scious from which the deity of persons is evolved. The individual 
is the only concrete, and should dwarf everything else. The per- 
sistence of the individual is said to be the only serious problem for 
ethics, and the author deprecates the idea of the individual living to 
too great an extent for others. Still, individuals, he thinks, can help 
each other in the march to the common gdal, — a community of 
interpenetrative individuals who are all real, and who together con- 
stitute the sole reality. Of course, while this evolution of person- 
alities is an evolution for the absolute of something which it at one 
time had not, in another, a metaphysical sense, it is only an evo- 
lution of what the absolute potentially was. His system thus 
begins as does that of Von Hartmann ; and ends, as does that of 
Leibnitz, in a monadology, with the exception that the individual 
person is the only real concrete. The author triumphantly ex- 
claims that he is an atheist, a pantheist, a theist, and an agnostic 
all at once. He might have known that most students of systems 



